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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Yugoslavia Needs Machines and 
the Men to Run Them (pp. 10, 
11, 12) 


_ We're from Yugoslavia (pp. 8, 
9) 

Your Rugged Constitution—Con- 
gress Raises the Money (p. 14) 


Talking Leaves (pp. 16, 17) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To observe how man’s life and 
work are influenced by his natural en- 
vironment in Yugoslavia. 

2. To. consider how science and 
machinery can serve in the develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia’s resources. 

3. To become acquainted with some 
of the historical background of present- 
day Yugoslavia, 

4. To gather facts about the relation- 
ship of the U. S. and Yugoslavia. 

5. To develop interesting ways of 
organizing the information gleaned 
from the theme articles. 

6. To observe how the language arts 
are employed in a lesson on the social 
studies 


7. To meet young people of Yugo- 
slavia through the pages of Junior 
Scholastic and to discover common 
grounds of interest with them. 

8. To find out what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has to say 
about taxes. 

9. To learn about the unique achieve- 
ment of Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian. 

Here is a plan for studying the theme 
articles through the use of role play- 
ing, fact finding, panel discussions, and 
group conversation. 


HISTORY OF YUGOSLAVIA 
An Assignment for 4 Pupils 
Step I: Role Playing and Fact Finding 
Teacuer: History is the btanch of 
knowledge that records and explains 


past events. Imagine that you are one 
of four historians who have been in- 
vited to tell about past and present 
happenings in Yugoslavia. You will 
each speak on certain phases of Yugo- 
slavia’s story. Select one of the assign- 
ments listed below and then search the 
theme article for the facts you wish to 
present to your listeners. 

1. Meaning ofthe name Yugoslavia; 
facts about the South Slavs. 

2. World War II and the German 
occupation of Yugoslavia; Tito and his 
band; the Russians in Yugoslavia. 

3. Marshal Tito as Yugoslavia’s dic- 
tator; the break with Russia. 

4. Tito turns to the U. S. and Britain. 


Step II: Panel Discussion 
Teacuer: A discussion engaged in 
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by a selected list or panel of speakers 
is called a panel discussion. It begins 
with short talks from each member 
and moves on into a conversation 
which can include the audience. Ques- 
tions originated by your listeners, or 
read aloud from slips of paper drawn 
from a box, will be addressed to you. 
Be prepared to answer such queries as 
these; 

1. Did we help Yugoslavia when 
the drought struck that country? 

2. What has the U. S. bought from 
Yugoslavia? 

3. Why did Tito turn to the West 
for help? 

4. When do we first hear of Tito 
in the affairs of Yugoslavia? 

5. Did Yugoslavia have a king? 


FARMS OF YUGOSLAVIA 
An Assignment for 3 Pupils 
Step I: Role Playing and Fact Finding 


Teacuer: Pretend that you are a 
farmer from Dalmatia, or from one 
of the eastern regions of Yugoslavia 
where the climate and the land are 
suited to agriculture. Study the theme 
article for facts about farms in the 
area you have selected. For example: 

1. Figs, grapes, olives, lemons, and 
oranges thrive in Dalmatia. 

2. In the northeast the climate 
favors the sores of corn, wheat, hay, 
and vegetables 

3. The Danube River deposits rich 
soil on the plains. 

4. Yugoslavia has had/a terrible 
drought. 

5. Yugoslavia lacks modern farm 
machinery. 


Step Il: Panel Discussion 


Teacuer: Each of you will give a 
short talk about the crops and climate, 
and the farming problems of one of 
the main a tural of Yugo- 
slavia, after which the rest of the class 
will ask your panel such questions as 
these: 

1. Why is there so much trouble 
between the government and the farm- 
ers of Yugoslavia? 

2. How did it happen that so many 
farmers of Yugoslavia never had a 
piece of land they could call their 
own until about 30 years ago? 

3. What is meant by pooling fields, 
tools, and farm animals? 

4. Why does the government of 
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Yugoslavia take part of each harvest? 

5. From the article on Yugoslavia I 
have learned these facts: There are 
about sixteen times as many people in 
your country as there are in Oregon; 
all but a filth of the people in Yugo- 
slavia are farmers, but the best farms 
are crowded into one sixth of the land 
and mountains cut through much of 
the country; the farmers do not have 
much modern equipment and the coun- 
try lacks power to run machinery, How 
can so many farmers get along on so 
little land with such equipment? 


MOUNTAINS OF YUGOSLAVIA 
An Assignment for 6 Pupils 
Step I: Role Playing and Fact Finding 


Teacuen: Let's try to look at the 
rugged mountains of Yugoslavia through 
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these two annual social events. 
Thanksgiving Party 


and Buffet Su 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Ph sey Statler 

* Detroit, Michigan 
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the eyes of the f persons: 
Si Tes 5 nee 
construction engineer, an electrical 
gineer, a miner, a lumberman, a 

er. Find out in what ways the 
tains are a help to Yugoslavia and 
what ways they create a 

be prepared to speak about these mat- 
ters in the role of one of the persons 
just named, ‘“ 


Step II: Panel Discussion 


Teacher: After a few statements 
have been made by each of the six role 
players, the audience can be drawn in- 
to a conversation based on such ques- 
tions as these: 

1. Do the mountains of Yugoslavia 
yield any minerals that the U.S. can 
use? 

2. Could the swift mountain streams 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 


classroom quantities to one of 


the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


Thanksgi Party 
and Buffet Su 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Siaton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 


5:30-7:45 p.m. 


HOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council for Teachers of English convention 
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of Yugoslavia be harnessed to make 
electric er? 

8. kind of schools do the 
mountain children of Yugoslavia at- 
tend? 

4. Do the mountain forests provide 
work and marketable goods? 

5. Are there plenty of roads in Yugo- 
slavia? 


VISITORS FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


An Assignment for the Class 

Step I: Role Playing and Fact Finding 

Teacner: Let's imagine that our 
class is entertaining visitors from Yugo- 
slavia—Nikica and her father, and the 
two Krivokapic brothers, George and 
Mirko. Choose a nnqagrd —, 
and select four pupils to p parts 
of the visitors. ~ yp of the class 
will join in the group conversation led 
by the reception committee. Read 
“We're from Yugoslavia,” underscoring 
the printed page wherever a matter of 
special interest to you appears. 
Step II: Group Conversation 

Teacner: Arrange to have the visi- 
tors seated with the reception commit- 
tee at the front of the room and, after 
Nikica and her father and George and 


his brother have been introduced to 
the class, start a conversation in which 


_ everyone should fzel free to participate. 


Refer to the statements you underscored 
in your Junior Scholastic for conversa- 
tion material such as this: 

1. Are you planning to y med- 
icine because you think there fs a need 
for doctors in your country, Nikica? 

2. How would you compare the 
farming done in this country with farm- 
ing in Yugoslavia, Mr. Kralj? 

3. Nikica, I have found the name of 
your town on the map. Here it is, on 
the Dalmatian coast. 

4. Where did you boys get the movie 
strips = used in your home-made 


5. Will you please explain what your 
gymnasium is? To us, the word means 
a place for athletic exercises. 

6. We have some old houses in our 
community. What is the oldest building 
in your city, Nikica? 

7. Tell us, George, how you and 


(Continued on page 3-T) 
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If you're a bowling enthusiast, you may already be 
familiar with foul-line detectors Saclened, by General 
Electric. The electronic equipment is fully automatic and 
can be installed in any normal bowling alley. 

Once the bowler puts his foot over the foul line while 
delivering the ball a red light will flash and a bell will 
clang. One reason for all this mechanical fuss is the 
effect it will have on a rule-breaking bowler. If, however, 
the machine doesn’t break him of his “foul habits” it 
will go through these noisy gyrations again. A clever 
(and most essential) wrinkle is a time delay, which pre- 
vents the ball from operating the signal. You can bowl 
to your hearts content, but as soon as a stray toe slips 
across the line, you're caught! The bowling umpire 
on Se Bowling Congress specifications without 
a hitch, too. 


HEARD ? 


When Cecil B. DeMiile was shooting the spectacular 
circus “teardown” sequence in ‘The ‘Createst Show on 
Earth,” a forthcoming Paramount eolor movie, he used 
two of the largest incandescent G-E light bulbs on earth. 

The bulbs, 50,000 watts each, produce as much light 
as a thousand 100-watt lamps of the household variety. 
Their use dramatized a lighting revolution occurring in 
the color sets of Hollywood motion picture studios. At 
a time when picture people are producing color motion 
pictures to meet the competition of black-and-white 
television, incandescent systems, now practical for the 
first time, are being used to illuminate large color movie 
sets. Incandescent systems reduce pig the heat, 


weight, power, apd cost problems which have bothered General Electric is putting out a new exposure meter 


Before Mr. 
canvas of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus 
tent, he had to devise a lighting technique which would 
eliminate any fire hazard. The new bulbs, claims Mr, 
DeMille, did the trick. 


studios in the past. 
Mille could take his cameras under the 


destined to gladden the hearts of amateur movie makers 
and snapshot photographers. Called the Mascot, it’s 
simple to use (no fancy calculations and complicated 
scales) and highly accurate besides. 

The Mascot has a further advantage: it costs only about 
half that of conventional meters. 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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—more body-building 
‘protein 


cereal of any kind! 





NeLDS 


KELLOGG'S CORN SOYA 


than any other well-known 





You've learned in school that you’re 
healthier and better-looking than 
teen-agers ever were before, largely 
because you get more protein. 

But you may not know that gov- 
ernment authorities say you still 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 
—breakfast. That’s why Corn-Soya 
was born. 

For Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is the 
great new protein cereal. Sure, it’s 
crisp and keen-tasting ... full of 
vitamins, minerals and energy value 
—but the big thing about Corn- 
Soya is protein! Protein that has 
what it takes to help you have a 
fine body. Start with Corn-Soya 
tomorrow! 








BODY-SUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Percentage of dally poutete protein needs pro- 
vided by a standar portion (I ounce) of 
K 's Corn-Soya when served wi 


donne 06 cup) of milk* 


Average Girl (13 to 15 
Average Boy (13 to 15 
Average Girl (16 to 20 
Rana the 16 te 20 y 


Meet Sdn). Notional Research Couacil sone eve 








Four initialed teaspoons for 7f¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 





SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th 
and | 2th grades) 


5 fourth prizes, each . . 
20 fifth prizes, each . . 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For stude in the Oth, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades) 


Second Prize 


5 fourth prizes, each . . 
25 fitth prizes, each. . . 


A prize for everyone 
who enters 


Chiquita wants everyone to have a 
prize .. . 0 to everyone who enters 
this contest she will send her song. 
This sheet of music includes both 
the lyrics and an easy-to-play ar- 
rangement for your piano. 


Whether you entered Chiquita Banana’s last contest 
or not...whether you won a prize or not... here’s your 
chance to enter another limerick-finishing contest. Prob- 
ably you write limericks for fun! So why not try to fin- 
ish one for a prize. Read the rules below...read the 
rhyme...then write your last line. Easy! Yes...fun, too! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


For a drink you will like day or night 
A Banana Milk Shake is just right 


Take a cup of milk an’ a 


Sweet brown-flecked banana 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick 
on this page. Then on a plain sheet of 
paper write a final line to the limerick. Be 
sure to print your name, home address, 
name of school and your grade on your 
entry. 

2. Mail your entry to: . 

Chiquita Banana Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 FoGrth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, December 17, 1951. 
3. This contest is open to all students 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1ith, 
and 12th grades in the continental 
United States, except sons or daughters 
of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
or its advertising agency. Entries must 
be students’ original work. Only one 
entry toa student. ~ 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 
and meter. Decision of the judges will 
be final; duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. Only one 
prize to a family. 

5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be 


returned. Top 8 winners will be an- . 


nounced in the February 13, 1952, issue 
of Scholastic Magazines, and all win- 
ners will be notified by mail. Prizes will 
be awarded as listed on this page. 


Pier 3, North River 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY New York 6, New York 





To U. N. Charter 


In the picture below you see boys 
and girls of the United Nations In- 
ternational School reciting the pre- 
amble to the U.N. Charter. This 
school, at Jamaica, N. Y., is for chil- 
dren whose parents are members of 
U.N. delegations or the Secretariat. 

Every year, as the pupils grow 
older, a higher grade is added. The 
school will eventually go up to the 
12th grade. 

The Charter preamble reads: 


“We the peoples of the United 
Nations determined 


“to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and 

“to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and 
nations large and small, and 

“to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law 
can be maintained, and 

“to promote social progress and 


better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 


“and for these ends 


“to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

“to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security, and 
to ensure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common in- 
terest, and 

“to employ international ma- 
chinery for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all 
peoples, 


“have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims.” 


More British Troops in Suez; 
Egyptians Block Supply Roads 


Britain has sent more troops to the 
Suez Canal zone to protect it against 
Egyptian uprisings. 

The Egyptians have cut off fresh 
food and other supplies going to the 
British by blocking desert roads 
which lead to the zone. Egypt also 
has ordered thousands of civilians 
to stop working for the British. 


ira Rosepherg from N. Y. Heraid Tribune 


Reciting the preamble to the United Nations Charter are: Nora-Nina Mendez, 


Philippines; Catherine Houlbreque, France; Ralph 


Bunche, United States; 


Janicke Konig, Netherlands; Norma Desir, Haiti; Alicia Albornoz, Ecuador. 


A new plan to preserve world 
peace has been proposed by the 
United States. 

President. Truman announced the 
plan in a recent nation-wide radio 
and TV broadcast. U. S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson described the 
plan in detail to the U.N. General 
Assembly in Paris. 

Under the plan, the U.N. would 
take a census (count) of the arma- 
ments and atomic strength of every 
nation. U.N. inspectors would have * 
the right to enter any nation and 
check the size of its armaments 
and its output of atomic weapons. 

The plan is intended to be a first 
step toward cutting the sizes of 
armaments and production of atom- 
ic weapons throughout the world. 

Russia opposes the plan. It does 
not want to give the U.N. permis- 
sion to inspect any of its atomic 
energy activities. 


Korean Truce Teams Agree 
On Where to Draw Line 


Hopes rose last week that the Ko- 
rean truce talks soon might bring 
about an end to the war. 

The Communists gave in to a 

United Nations demand that the 
truce line—when fighting stops—be 
based on the line of battle. 
. The Communists had demanded 
that the line be along the 38th Paral- 
lel. U.N. officers insisted that the 
line follow the latest battle line. 
They refused to pull back to the 
38th Parallel, where the land can- 
not be easily defended. 

Both sides also agree that there 
should be a buffer zone a mile and 
a quarter wide on each side of the 
truce line, once it is drawn up. 

Agreement on a truce line will not 
mean an end to the present talks at 
Panmunjom. Before the fighting 
ends, the U. N. and the Communists 
will also have to agree on guarantees 
that the truce will not be broken, 
exchange of prisoners, and with- 
drawal of troops from Korea. 





Congress Is Urged 
To Establish UMT 


“Should all able-bodied young men 
start six months of military training 
when they are 18?” 

Yes, answers a five-man commis- 
sion set up by President Truman to 
study Universal Military Training 
(UMT), UMT is a plan to prepare 
young men for future military serv- 
ice, build up their health, and pro- 
vide the U. S. with a reserve of 
trained military manpower. 

The U. S.is the world’s only im- 
portant country which does not have 
a kind of UMT. 

Under the commission's plan of 
UMT a National Security Training 
Corps would be started. Each corps 
member would: 

1. Start his training soon after he 
became 18. 

2. Be trained in a special Army, 
Navy, Marine, or Air Corps unit. 

8. Receive $30 a month plus 
money to support his dependents. 

During UMT service he would not 
be part of the regular armed. forces. 
But he would be subject to call for 
7% years in case of an emergency. 


Congress will discuss the plan 


during its next session. 





Seek Peaceful End 
To Quarrel Over Trieste 


An old trouble spot—Trieste—is 
back in the news. Trieste, once 
owned by Italy, is a busy port at the 
north end of the Adriatic Sea. About 
80 per cent of its people are of Italian 
descent. 

After Italy's defeat in World 
War II, Trieste and the surrounding 
region became the Free Territory. of 
Trieste. The north half of the terri- 
tory is run by the U. S. and Britain, 
the south half by Yugoslavia. In 1948 
the Big Three—the U. S., Britain, 
France—agreed that all of Trieste 
should be returned to Italy. Yugo- 
slavia, backed by Russia, also 
claimed Trieste. 

Italy recently reminded the Big 
Three of the 1948 agreement. The 
Big Three do not wish to go back on 
their promise. But Yugoslavia has 
since broken away from Russia. The 
Big Three wish to keep Yugoslavia 
on our side. 

The U. S. has asked Italy and Yu- 
goslavia to settle the dispute in 
peaceful talks. 


British Combine 
The winner, Mr. Churchill, makes a “’V for 
Victory.” This sign was his trade-mark 
as prime minister during World War Ii. 


Conservatives Win; 
Churchill Takes Over 


The Conservative party won the 
British national election late last 
month. Winston Churchill, leader of 
the Conservatives, is now Britain’s 
prime minister. At 76, he is the sec- 
ond oldest prime minister in British 
history. 

The Conservatives did not win the 
election by a large margin. They 
have a small majority in Parliament 
(congress ). 

But as a result of their victory over 
the Labor party the steady move to- 
ward socialism will come to an end 
in Britain. The Conservatives believe 
in free enterprise and fewer govern- 
ment controls. Britain's iron and steel 
industry, which had been taken over 
by the government under the Labor 
party, will be returned to private 
ownership. For now, most other in- 
dustries taken over will remain un- 
der government ownership. 

More than 28,600,000 Britons 
voted in the election—about 82 per 
cent of all the eligible voters. They 
voted by marking an X next to their 
candidate's name and dropping the 
ballot paper in a black tin box. No 
voting machines are used in Britain. 


Record Number of Tourists 


A record number of persons— 
about 36,679,000 — visited National 





-Park Service areas during the 1951 


travel season. 

Of the 28 U. S. national parks, 
Great Smoky Mountains in North 
Carolina-Tennessee attracted the 
most visitors—nearly 1,979,000. Three 
other parks had more than 1,000,000 
visitors: Shenandoah in Virginia; 
Rocky Mountain in Colorado; Yel- 
lowstone in Wyoming-Montana- 
Idaho. 


~ 


NEWS ROUNDUP: 


U.S. Supreme Court 
Is Back in Session 


The Supreme Court, highest and 
most powerful court in the U. S.., is 
hard at work again in one of its busi- 
est sessions. It is in session every 
year from fall until summer. 

The Court is made up of one Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices, 
who are appointed for life terms. To 
decide a case they take a vote. The 
decisions of the majority must be 
obeyed. 

During this session the Court will 
handle about 1,500 cases involving 
civil rights, tax problems, labor 
unions, business corporations, legal 
rights of Communists in the U. S., 
and other matters. 

In most of these cases the Court 
will review decisions made by judges 
of lower courts. If a case has been 
properly handled, the Court drops it 
and the decision of the lower court 
stands. 

About 150 cases will receive a full 
hearing in the Supreme Court. These 
will be cases raising difficult and im- 
portant points of law and which 
should be settled only by the Su- 
preme Court. The Court will vote on 
whether to accept or turn down deci- 
sions made by lower courts. 


EXAMPLE OF WORK 


During its 1950-51 session, the 
Court handled a total of 1,216 cases. 
Its decisions touched many commu- 
nities and citizens. For example, in 
one case it ruled that any community 
has the right to pass laws against 
doer-to-door peddling. 

About 400 U. S. communities have 
such laws. One is the city of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, which had ar- 
rested a salesman for making his 
rounds from house to house. The 
salesman appealed to the Supreme 
Court, saying that the law violated* 
the right of free speech. 

But the Court, by a vote of six to 
three, ruled that any community 
could pass a law to keep door-to- 
door salesmen out of the homes of 
its citizens. “Unwanted knocks on the 
door by day or night are a nuisance, 
or worse, to peace and quiet,” it said. 

The Supreme also can put 
an end to any law passed by Con- 
gress if it finds that the law destroys 
liberties guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion. 


% Meons werd is defined on page 18. 





Homeless Kalmucks 
Will Settle in U.S. 


The U. S. has opened its doors to 
the homeless Kalmucks, a wandering 
tribe of Europe and Asia. About 700 
Kalmucks will be given homes and 
jobs as farm hands in western states 
from Texas to Montana. 

The Kalmucks are descended from 
Mongolian tribes that overran east- 
ern Europe in the 1200s. At that time 
there were a great many Kalmucks. 
Today there are only a few hun- 
dred. Since the end of World War II, 
700 Kalmucks have been living in 
displaced persons camps. 

Finding a home for them was a 
hard job. The Kalmucks wanted to 
stay together. They refused to be 
split up into small groups and settled 
in various lands. 

Last year Paraguay offered to take 
in the 700 Kalmucks. Later Paraguay 
changed its mind, saying the Kal- 
mucks were nomads* who would not 
get along with Paraguayans. 

The United Nations kept on try- 
ing to find a home for the Kalmucks. 

Now the United States has come 
to the Kalmucks’ rescue. The Kal- 
mucks will arrive here sometime in 
December. 


Thatched Cottages Were 
First Pilgrim Homes 


Did the Pilgrims live in log cabins? 

No, they didn’t—and that’s news to 
a lot of people. The Pilgrims lived in 
frame, thatched-roof cottages. 

The Pilgrims landed at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 
21, 1620. But they lived aboard the 
Mayflower until the men built their 
cottage homes. 

On this page you see a Pilgrim cot- 
tage which stands near Plymouth 
Rock. The cottage was built by an 
organization which is studying ‘the 
history of the Pilgrims. 

A Pilgrim cottage, made of wide 
boards, was about 20 feet square. 
Reeds tied in bunches were used for 
thatch*, The Pilgrims gathered clay 
from shores for chinking (filling in 
cracks) and for laying floors. 

Each cottage had a large fireplace 
and wooden pegs on the walls to 
hang clothing, kitchen equipment, 
and other supplies. Windows were 
made of oiled paper. 
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High-speed Film 

A new high-speed film for taking 
pictures in dim light has been devel- 
oped in the U. S. The film can take 
a picture in one foot-candle* of 
light. 

The film is not yet on sale. It will 
soon be used by U. S. military pho- 
tographers. They will be able to take 
pictures in battle without using flash 
bulbs and giving away their posi- 
tions. 

In Japan a camera lens has been 
perfected with much greater light- 
gathering power than the best lenses 
now in use. 


Jupiter’s 12th Moon 


The planet Jupiter has at least 12 
moons, reports Dr. Seth B. Nicholson 
of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, Calif. 
He recently discovered the twelfth 
moon while studying photographs he 
had taken of Jupiter with a 100-inch 
telescope. This moon is about 15 
miles in diameter. Jupiter's largest 
moon is about 3,000 miles in diam- 
eter. 

Three of Jupiter's other moons 
were also discovered by Dr. Nichol- 
son. 

Only one other astronomer discov- 
ered as many as four moons around 


Modern-day descendants of the Pilgrims act out a bringi 
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Jupiter. He was Galileo Galilei, fa- 
mous 17th century scientist. Galileo 
was the first astronomer*® to build 
and use a telescope. In 1610 he dis- 
covered four of Jupiter's moons—the 
biggest and brightest—with a two- 
inch telescope. These were the first 
of Jupiter’s moons to be discovered. 

Jupiter is the largest of the nine 
planets in our solar system. Scientists 
say 1,300 earths bunched together 
would just about fill the space occu- 
pied by Jupiter. 


Harnessing Sun's Energy 


We get all of our energy from the 
sun. Our food, our coal, our oil come 
directly or indirectly from plants 
which must have sunlight to grow. 
Water, evaporated by the sun and 
falling again as rain to fill the 
streams, gives us waterpower. 

The sunshine on one square yard 
of the earth’s surface would yield 
one and a half horsepower of energy 
—if we only knew how to use it. Now 
General Motors has made a start 
with a sun-powered motor. Photo- 
electric cells turn the sun’s rays into 
electrical energy, which spins a 
wooden disc. 

But don’t sign up for a sun-pow- 
ered car. GM says that will take 
another 100 years to build. 


Plimoth Plantation photo 
rkey scene. 


ng-home-the-tu 
House is part of full-scale replica* of Pilgrim village being built at Plymouth. 





We're from YUGOSLAVIA 


By Nikica Kralj 


U could have a fine vacation if 

you came to visit me. I live in 

Dubrovnik, a lovely resort town on 

the Dalmation coast. Dalmatia is the 

region of Yugoslavia that stretches 
along the Adriatic Sea. 

My town is built on land that juts 
out into the sea. Along the water are 
beaches where visitors sunbathe and 
swim during our sunny summer 
months. 

My name is pronounced NIH- 
keet-sah KRY'L. Part of the year I 
live with my grandparents in the 
old section of our city. The rest of 
the time I stay with my aunt and 
uncle, in a pretty house overlooking 
the city. I am 13 years old, and have 
no brothers or sisters: My mother 
was killed in an accident. My father, 
who was the captain of a ship, trav- 
eled to your country where he lives 
now, 

I am now in the third year of 
gymnasium, our name for the upper 
grades of school. We all go to four 
years of primary school, and at least 
three years of gymnasium. But I am 
going to continue in school, right 
through the last five years of gym- 
nasium. Then I hope to go to the 
University, Even though I am a girl, 
I want to be a doctor. ~ 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


My school courses are history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, drawing, gymnastics, na- 
ture study, and languages. Now I 
study Russian and Croatian, a Yugo- 
slav language. Russian used to be 
compulsory for us, but now we need 
not study it unless we want to. Next 
year I am going to study English, 
French, and German. Recently I be- 
gan learning English with a private 
teacher. 

I get up at 7 dclock and have 
bread and butter, an egg, and coffee 
with milk. Then I walk to school, 
which is near my home. Our classes 
begin at 8 a.m. and are over at 11:30 
or 12:30. During a short recess at 
10 a.m. I usually eat a sandwich 
which I bring from home. I go home 
for lunch—vegetables and fish or 
meat. My favorite foods are cakes 
and chocolate. 

Some of the food we eat has come 
to us from your country. We have 
had a serious drought all through 
Yugoslavia. Crops failed and farm 
animals died. All the children in our 
school, and many other people in our 
city, have been receiving powdered 
eggs and powdered milk and butter 
from America. The food came 
through CARE. 

After eating lunch I take a long 
nap, for two or three hours. Later I 


Phote by Joy 


Here is Nikica, walking home from school along a main stroet in Dubrovnik. 


Nikica is 13 and lives in Dalmatia. 


eat a light snack and then do my 
homework. When I have finished my 
lessons, I may take a walk or play 
games with my girl friends. Two aft- 
ernoons each week I take piano 
lessons. 

We have a light supper in the eve- 
ning—eggs or fish, and bread with 
jam. I usually read for an hour or so 
before going to bed at 9 p.m. 

Of all my school subjects, I like 
history best. My own city, Dubrov- 
nik, is very old and I like to imagine 
how people lived here centuries ago. 
In olden times Dubrovnik was 
called Raguse. During the Middle 
Ages it was a rich, powerful city, 
and an important seaport. 

The harbor is too small for the big 
ships of today, though. Now goods 
are shipped in and out of Dubrovnik 
on trains that connect with a seaport 
a few miles north. 

We have some very old buildings 
that we still use. One church is well 
over a thousand years old. 

During summer vacation, two 
years ago, I visited the city of Split, 
about 100 miles north of here on the 
coast. In Split I saw an ancient pal- 
ace that was built about 300 A.D. by 
the Roman emperor Diocletian. 

I would enjoy corresponding with 
a girl from the U. S. If I receive a 
number of letters, I shall try to an- 
swer a few of them. My address is: 
Palmoticeva 8, Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia. 





By George Krivokapic 


M* BROTHER Mirko and I keep 
house together here in Bel- 
grade, our country’s capital. Mirko is 
17 years old and I am 13. My name 
is pronounced YOO-reh KREE-ooh- 
KAH-pihtch. We live in one room 
that connects with a small kitchen. 

When our father was alive, he 
worked for the government. In 194], 
when he was on a government mis- 
sion, he was seized by the Ustashis. 
This group of men was against the 
government, and they were working 
with the ‘German Nazis. The Usta- 
shis beat my father so badly that he 
died? My mother died in 1948, so 
now Mirko and I are orphans. 

The government gives us a small 
allowance, because my father was a 
government worker. Mirko also has 
a scholarship at school. 

Our room looks out on a court- 
yard,- where I have a little garden. 
Last year I planted some flowers and 
vegetables, but the landlord covered 
the earth with stones. Now my flow- 
ers are growing up between the 
stones. 

I am in the third year of gymna- 
sium, and Mirka is in the eighth 
year. He will graduate this year. 
Since our schools are crowded, we 
do not have classes all day. Mirko 
goes to school in the morning, and 
I go in the afternoon. 

We get up at 6 a.m., and I clean 
the room while Mirko makes break- 
fast. We usually eat bread with jam, 
and coffee with milk. After Mirko 
leaves for school, i do my homework 
and water my garden. I eat lunch 
about noon, and then walk to school. 
My classes begin at 1 p.m. 


George is 13 and an orphan. 


I am studying mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, history, geography, 
biology, Russian and Serbian. Serb- 
ian is the Yugoslav language which 
is spoken in our section of the coun- 
try, known as Serbia. I think I like 
geography best, for I enjoy knowing 
about other lands. 

My classes end at 5 p.m., but I 
often stay until 8 o'clock for special 
activities. 1 belong to my school’s 
acrobatic team. I am also active with 
other special groups where we make 
airplane models, study nature, learn 
dancing, and produce plays. I like to 
act. 

After school I usually eat supper 
at the school cafeteria. The food 
there is very cheap. At the beginning 
of the month we are allowed to buy 
a limited number of meal coupons. 
After each meal we turn in the 
proper number of coupons. 

If Mirko and I are careful, these 
coupons may last us for the entire 
month. But if we are very hungry 
and eat a lot, we may use up all our 
coupons in two weeks. When that 
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happens, we cook our own meals at 
home. We would rather not do this 
for food in Belgrade shops is expen- 
sive. I can roast meat, make all kinds 
of soups, and’ make pancakes and 
cookies. One of the dishes I enjoy 
making is noodles with walnuts and 
sugar. 

After I eat dinner I spend the 
evening at home reading and playing 
chess. I like travel books and adven- 
ture books. I usually play chess with 
friends who visit us. My brother Mir- 
ko is so much a better player than 
I am that I seldom play with him. 

Almost every morning, if I have 
time, I visit the library of the United 
States Information Center, which is 
run by your government. The lady 
who runs the library is teaching me 
to speak English. 

I enjoy going to the movies, when 
Mirko and I can afford it. A few 
months ago I put on my own movie 
show. The people at the United 
States Information Service gave me 
some movie strips which they let me 
take home. I made a projector with 
a box, a lamp, and a lens, and I in- 
vited all my friends to see my show. 

I have written to movie stars in 
England and in your country, asking 
for their pictures. I have photos of 
Doris Day, Esther Williams, Ava 
Gardner, Alan Ladd, and others. 
Alan Ladd signed his picture, “For 
George.” 

I would like to hear from some boy 
in the U. S, I do not yet know Eng- 
lish very well, but my friends at the 
United States Information Service 
will help me with the letters. I will 
be able to answer only a few letters. 
My address is: Prahovska 6, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. 


George studies English with a friend at the U. S. information There is always a crowd around the windows 
Center in Belgrade. There he sees copies of Junior Scholastic. These people are looking at an exhibit of 





HEN one of Junior Scholastic’s 

writers was in Yugoslavia, the 
elevator in his Belgrade hotel broke 
down almost every other day. A Yu- 
goslav friend jokingly said that there 
is a large Yugoslav factory which 
turns out nothing but signs reading: 
“This Elevator Not Running.” 

There's no such factory, of course, 
but the point behind the joke is true: 
Yugoslavia lacks modern machinery. 
The country lacks the skilled work- 
ers needed to produce machinery 
and keep it in good condition. 

Most Yugoslavs don’t understand 
machinery because they have little 
chance to learn about it. Yugoslav 
boys don’t grow up tinkering with 
machines the way U. S. boys do; to a 
person who has spent his life on a 
farm, doing his work by hand or by 
animal power, modern machines are 
a mystery. And that’s the case with 
many Yugoslavs. 


Yugoslavia Needs 


The 16 million Yugoslavs live in s 
mountainous country the size of Ore- 
gon. Four fifths of these people are 
farmers, but the best farms are 
crowded onto one sixth of the land. 
On the rest of the land some farmers 
manage to scratch out a living. But 
you'll find Yugoslavia’s finest farms 
in three main regions. One is the 
warm western coast; the other two 
lie in the eastern part of the country. 


THE DALMATIAN COAST 


The part of Yugoslavia which lies 
on the Adriatic Sea is called Dalma- 
tia. The coastline weaves in and out 
and is dotted with little islands. This 
is Yugoslavia’s vacationland. In the 
hot dry summers vacationists sun 
themselves on the beaches, beneath 
clear blue skies. 

A narrow belt of land, Dalmatia 
is cut off from the inland country by 
steep mountains. Dalmatian winters 
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are mild and wet. Rain-bearing 
winds sweep in from the west and 
drop their moisture on the coast as 
they are blocked by the mountains. 
The coast is seldom chilled by the 
cold north winds that blow over the 
rest of Yugoslavia in winter. 

Not all crops will grow well in hot 
dry summers and cool rainy winters. 
So the farmers of Dalmatia raise figs, 
grapes, olives, lemons, and oranges; 
these crops thrive in the climate. 


EASTERN REGIONS 

In the northeast, on the Voivodina 
Plain, Yugoslav farmers raise entirely 
different crops. Here the weather is 
harsher. Winters are cold and the 
heaviest rains fall in late summer 
and early autumn. This is a good 
climate for raising hardy crops such 
as corn, wheat, hay, and vegetables. 
Voivodina farmers raise hogs and 
cattle, too, for this is good pasture. 
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The soil of their plain is the richest 
in all Yugoslavia. The same broad 
Danube River which waters the re- 
gion deposits rich soil all along the 
plain. 

Two other rivers water the third 
good farming section of Yugoslavia, 
south of Voivodina. Here are the 
wide, fertile valleys of the Morava 
and Vardar Rivers, where farmers 
raise tobacco, flax, and hemp. 


RUGGED MOUNTAINS 


Rugged mountains cut through 
much of Yugoslavia. The steep peaks 
rising behind the coast stretch east- 
ward into a rocky plateau. A big 
mountain range lines the eastern 
border, where Yugoslavia meets Bul- 
garia. And the country’s southern tip 
is jagged with mountain peaks. 

These mountains are both a help 
and a hindrance. Let's see, first, how 
they are helpful. 

Thick forests stud the mountain- 
sides, especially in Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Bosnia. Many Yugoslavs in these 
regions are lumbermen. They chop 
down trees and float the logs along 
swift mountain streams to lumber 
mills. In the hundreds of mills, work- 
ers turn out lumber and wood prod- 
ucts. Yugoslavia sells most of these 
products to countries with little for- 
est land. 

The mountains shelter valuable 
minerals—bauxite, copper, lead, zinc. 
Yugoslavia sells many of its mine 
products to the U. S. 

Some day Yugoslavia hopes to har- 
ness the swift mountain streams and 
use them to produce electricity. The 
country needs more power. It has 
some coal, which it uses for running 
factories. But if more factories are 
built, there will not be enough coal. 
Other power will be needed. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S PROBLEMS 


These same mountains make prob- 
lems for Yugoslavia. 

Transportation is bad. There aren't 
many roads and railways to begin 
with. To link all parts of the country, 
it will be necessary to build them 
through the mountains. 

The mountains and poor transpor- 
tation mean that many people are 
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in the mountain villages of Yugoslavia grown-ups, as well as young people, are 
learning to read and write. Many more schools must be built for these people. 


cut off from the rest of the country. 

Some mountain people, living in 
scattered, fertile valleys, reap fine 
harvests of crops. But most of Yugo- 
slavia’s mountain regions have thin, 
stony soil. The people can do little 
with it except put out to graze small 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 
These people live in small, isolated 
villages. They lead hard, simple 
lives, much as their ancestors did 
centuries ago, doing most of their 
work by hand. 

These cut-off mountain villages 
have never had any schools or teach- 
ers. The people have never learned 
to read or write. 

The mountains have given Yugo- 
slavia’s government -two big jobs: 
(1) connect the mountainous regions 
with the rest of the country; (2) 
teach the mountain people, both old 
and young, how to read and write. 

We see that Yugoslavia needs 
many things: factories and machines, 
electric power plants, schools, roads 
and railways. What's more, all these 
problems must be tackled at the 
same time, for they are all connected. 
New factories are no good unless 
you have some kind of power to run 
them. You can't build or run fac- 
tories unless you have skilled work- 


ers. You can’t have skilled workers 
unless you have schools. To build 
schools you need transportation into 
cut-off areas; these same roads and 
railways will be needed to carry fac- 
tory goods across the country—once 
the factories are built. To build these 
factories, you must have modern ma- 
chines. Machines come from fac- 
tories. You can see how the problems 
go round and round. 

The best place to start is by buy- 
ing some machinery from other 
countries. This costs money. 

Yugoslavia earns part of its money 
by selling its mountain products— 
lumber and minerals. It also counts 
on selling some of its farm products. 
But the country has had a terrible 
drought. The Yugoslavs themselves 
haven't had enough to eat. On top of 
this, many farmers are in revolt. 

Yugoslavia has a Communist gov- 
ernment. Like all Communist gov- 
ernments, it believes that farmers 
should work in groups. So it ordered 
neighboring Yugoslav farmers to 
pool their fields, tools, and farm ani- 
mals. Each group is supposed to 
work its land as one big farm. 

The government controls these 
farms. It tells the farmers what crops 
to raise, and how many to raise. It 





This bey and girl live in @ mountain 
region where their family can do little 
but raise sheep. Note the stony land. 


takes part of each harvest. The big 
government-run farms are called 
collectives. 

But the government met a prob- 
lem it hadn't counted on: Yugoslav 
farmers don't like collectives. 

These farmers want to run their 
own farms. For years their land was 
part of big estates. Farmers either 
worked for the estate owners or rent- 
ed land. About 30 years ago the big 
estates were broken up. For the first 
time, millions of farmers had a piece 
of land they could call their own, 

When the collectives were started, 
the farmers felt they had lost their 
land again. The farmers didn’t like 
this and they didn’t like being told 


what to plant. They began to make- 


trouble. 

Some farmers refused to join the 
collectives. Some joined and then 
left. Others planted what they 
pleased and ignored government 
orders. Sometimes they rioted and 
destroyed crops instead of letting the 
government take them. 

The Communists had thought col- 
lectives would produce bigger har- 
vests. Instead, the harvests became 
smaller and smaller. So the govern- 
ment has given in a little. For exam- 
ple, it has stopped forcing farmers 
to join collectives. But there is still 
plenty of trouble. 

The farmers’ revolts are not the 
end of Yugoslav.a’s headaches. An- 
other big one stems from this: Yugo- 
slavia is the only Communist country 
which has Russia and the Russian- 
run countries as enemies. Its Com- 
munist neighbors are always plotting 


ways to make trouble for Yugoslavia. 
A quick look at Yugoslavia’s history 
will help you to understand how this 


came about. 


LAND OF THE SOUTH SLAVS 


Yugoslavia means “Land of the 
South Slavs.” People called Slavs 
came to this land about 1,500 years 
ago, from northeastern Europe. 

Different Slavic tribes settled in 
various regions. In time they were 
conquered by powerful neighbors. 
Some South Slavs were controlled by 
Turkey, others by Austro-Hungary, 
still others by Greece. 

The South Slavs adopted different 
customs, religions, and languages. 
They shared only the desire to unite 
as an independent nation. 

They got that wish in 1918, after 
World War I. They named their 
new nation “The Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” Later 
they changed the name to “The 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia.” 

The new country was ruled by a 
king until] World War II, when Ger- 
many invaded and occupied Yuge- 
slavia. The king and his government 
fled. 

Many Yugoslavs fought back 
against the Germans. They formed 
small bands, hid out in the moun- 
tains, and made raids on the Ger- 
mans. One group of the raiders was 
headed by Josip Broz, who called 


himself “Tito.” Tito and his follow- 


ers were Communists. 

Toward the end of the war, a Rus- 
sian army and some Yugoslavs took 
over Belgrade, the country’s capital. 
They let Tito and his followers take 
over the government. The king was 
forbidden to come back. Tito became 
the country’s dictator. 

Tito stamped out opposition. His 
secret police spied on the people. 
They arrested people who spoke 
against the Communist government. 

The Yngoslay Communists tried to 


bully their non-Communist neigh- 


bors. They picked quarrels with 
Greece, Austria, and Italy. They had 
the Communist countries to back 
them up. 


BREAK WITH RUSSIA 


Then the Yugoslav Communists 
decided they were through taking 
orders from Russia. When they 
made this clear, they were thrown 
out of the, Communist gang. The 
other Communist countries began to 
make threats against Yugoslavia and 
look for excuses to attack it. 


Tito turned to the West for help. 


- He had been on bad terms with the 


democracies, but his country could 
not stand alone. It needed factories, 
machines, power plants, transporta- 
tion, schools, and many other things. 
At the same time, it had to build up 
its army for protection and use its 
few factories for turning out guns 
and other weapons. 

The United States and Britain de- 
cided to help Tito. They lent his 
government money. The U. S. bought 
minerals Yugoslavia had for sale. 
Marshall Plan equipment was sent to 
Yugoslavia’s mines, and factories, 
and farms. Food was sent when the 
drought struck Yugoslavia. 


THE FUTURE 


This does not mean that the de- 
mocracies like Tito’s government. 
They don’t like Communist dictator- 
ships. But our Government believes 
that Tito has broken with Russia for 
good. Yugoslavia’s big, tough army 
would be useful to us if war breaks 
out in Europe. What's more, our 
Government wants to encourage oth- 
er countries to break away from 
Russia. 

Yugoslavia has a long hard road 
ahead. There is much that must be 
done to make it a modern country. It 
is also one of the big danger spots 
in Europe. Whether or not it will be 
attacked by its Communist neigh- 
bors only time will tell. 





QUESTION: Who is called the “father of 
American grape culture”? 


ANSWER: Nicholas Longworth, who lived in 
the first half of the 19th century. He spent over 
40 years of his life and $200,000 in helping to 
establish grape growing in the U.S, Today grapes 
and grape products have become major indus- 
tries. For instance, grape sugar (dextrose) is used 
to flavor many breakfast cereals. 





QUESTION: In what kind of race is this man 
taking part? 


ANSWER: It’s a cross-country ski race, which 
demands the absolute in stamina. These races are 
up hill, down dale, over streams, around fast 
turns. Some courses are about 50 miles long! You 
can take a health tip from these athletes, who for- 
tify themselves with “long-distance” breakfasts. 














QUESTION: What is a “long-distance”. break- 
fast? 


ANSWER: A breakfast that has “long-distance” 
results. Not only does it give you energy for the 
morning, but its effect iasts right through the day, 
and contributes to your future health. Don’t slow 
down because of skimpy breakfasts. Eat “long- 
distance” breakfasts of bread and butter (or for- 
tified margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit 
juice. 
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YCUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Congress may use its taxing powers— 


Congress Raises 
the Money 


UR Government spent $40,167,- 
000,000 in 1950. 

About half of the money was used 
to build up our armed forces. About 
one fourth was used to help other 
nations, including those threatened 
by communism. The rest of the 
money was used to provide such 
things as roads, postal service, re- 
search in atomic energy, hospitals 
for veterans, health clinics, public 
housing, law courts, and so on. 

Where did the $%40,167,000,000 
come from? 

A small part of it came from fines 
our Government collected when peo- 
ple broke laws. Another small part 
came from Panama Canal tolls or 
from land the Government sold. 
Most of the billions of dollars the 
Government spends every year 
comes from taxes. 

A tax is a payment of money made 
by citizens to support their govern- 
ment. In the U. S., Congress has the 
power to make tax laws. 

Under our Constitution, only the 
House of Representatives can intro- 
duce bills for raising money by 
taxes. Clause 1 of Article 1, section 7 
reads: “All bills for raising revenue 
{money from taxes] shall originate 
[begin] in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Our founding fathers gave the 
House this right because they de- 


cided that members- of the House 
represented the people most directly. 
In this way, our people have an im- 
portant voice in deciding how much 
money in taxes they are to pay the 
Government. 

No tax bills can be introduced by 
the Senate. All tax bills must be 
passed first by the House. Then such 
bills are sent to the Senate. Clause 1 
also reads: ; 

“But the Senate may propose or 
concur [agree] with amendments as 
on other bills.” 

This means that the Senate may 
make changes in tax bills—after they 
are introduced by the House. The 
Senate can rewrite a House tax bill. 
But before the tax bill can become a 
law, any changes made in it by the 
Senate must s approved by the 
House. 

Section 8 of Article 1 lists the pow- 
ers that the Constitution grants Con- 
gress. The first clause also deals with 
taxes. It gives Congress the power 
to raise money by taxes in order to: 

1. Pay our nation’s debts; 

2. Provide for the common de- 
fense; 

3. Provide for the general welfare 
of the U. S. 

Federal taxes are divided into two 
main groups—direct taxes and indi- 
rect taxes. 

A direct tax is one paid directly 


to pay the debts 


to the Government. For example, 
when a man pays a tax on his wages 
or on money he has inherited, he is 
paying a direct tax. The Government 
also collects direct taxes from busi- 
ness corporations on their earnings. 
An indirect tax (unlike a direct 
tax) may be passed along from one 
person to another. Companies that 
make autos, cameras, radios, furs, 
gasoline, matches, and hundreds of 
other items must pay Federal taxes 
on their items. These are indirect 
taxes because, they are included in 
the prices of items and are passed 
on to the public. It is the people who 
buy these items who bear the cost 
of paying the indirect tax “hidden” 
in the prices of what they buy. 
Another example of an indirect tax 
is the tax on goods coming into the 
U. S. from foreign countries. Such a 
tax is called a tariff or customs duty. 
Our Constitution rules that indi- 
rect taxes must be the same in every 
state. A Federal tax on gasoline, per- 
fume, or theatre tickets is the same 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., as in Dallas, Texas. 
By paying taxes, a citizen does his 
share to pay for the cost of running 
the Government. Paying taxes is an 
important duty of every good citizen. 
No. 9 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 





Moon Melody 


Now the stars are softly singing, 
Now the moon is gently swinging, 
Gently now, softly now, 
All the world is sleeping. 

Robin Little, Grade 6 


Holly Avenve School, Arcodia, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Phyllis Bush 


Thanksgiving Day 
Thanksgiving is the day 
We give our thanks to Thee. 
This is not a day of play, 

But a holiday of piety. 
Daniel Basham, Grade 8 


Jefferson Twp. H. $., Dayton, Ohie 
Teacher, Harel Schwab 





Being Thankful 


I am thankful to my land 

That is so good and free, “ 
Game-time found Joe The first boys said Sport, 

Poe se n Pay. love Surpassed by hic betters, Breakfast will keep you bright on the court! 


For the right to worship where I may, A sub...a dub... 
I give thanks to God this holiday. With no athlete's letters! 











Bertha de Azevedo, Grade 8 
P. $. #30, Jersey City, N. J. 
Teacher, Mrs. Gertrude C. Zeitlin 


Fall 


The bonfires burn leaves and branches; 
The birds fly south to keep warm; 
The corn and hay are in barns on 
ranches; 
Soon the children ‘round Santa will 
swarm. 
Edward Bernard Graw, Grade 7 


Thanksgiving 

Will you take time Thanksgiving Day 
To thank the Lord in any way? 
For health, for home, for your success, 
For Mother and Father’s happiness? 
For all that’s taken so for granted, 
For all that rarely is descanted? 
For all the things that God has sent, 
To which we've all been negligent? 
For the “common” things so numerous, 
Yet felt by oh, so few of us? 
What's “common” in a sunny day? 
Or autumn leaves in gay array? 
A rainbow curtain to a shower’s show? vee Pp mo 
Children playing in the snow? ; po s your 
These are but few and there’s much 

more 





To what we must be thankful for 

And first of all the thanks I give, 

I thank the Lord who lets me live. BAKED BY NABISCO -« NAUQNAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
George Shapiro, Grode 8 NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheet 


Washington School, Plainfield, N. J. | in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are avoilable. Write to Notional Biscul 
Teacher, Stella 8. Moraller Compeny, Niegoro Falls, New York, Dept. J-1151. 
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: s These questions 
‘Citizenship Quiz @ == 
Anewers ere 


1. RAISING THE MONEY 


Put a T before the true statements 
and F before the false ones. Score 4 
points for each you mark correctly. 
Total 28. 


_..1. In 1950 our Government spent 
more than $40,000,000,000. 

2. Most of this money was raised 
through taxes. 

4. The Constitution says that all 
tax bills must originate in the Senate. 

__.4. It also says that the House need 
not approve a tax bill before it becomes 
law. 

__.5. Some taxes are direct; others 
are indirect. 

_..6. The Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to raise money by taxes 
in order to: pay our nation’s debts; pro. 
vide for the common defense; provide 
for the general welfare. 

7. In 1950 half the money our 
Government spent was used to build 
new post offices. 


My score 


2. WHAT'S NEW? 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 6 points 
each. Total 36. 


1. The U. S. Supreme Court, now in 
session, has a Chief Justice and eight 
a. Vice-Presidents. b. City Magistrates. 
c.» Associate Justices, 


2. The U. S. has offered homes and 
jobs to 700 
a. Kayaks. b. Kalmucks. 
c. Paraguayans. 


3. A California astronomer reports 
that there are at least 12 moons around 
a. Earth. b. Jupiter. 

c. Venus, 


4. After the Pilgrims landed in 1620 
at what is today Plymouth, Mass., they 
built 

a. log cabins. b. brick houses. 
c. frame, thatched-roof cottages. 


5. Congress has been urged to pass 
a UMT bill. This is a bill having to do 
with 
a. military training. 
b. mining techniques. 
ce. missionary training. 
6. Trieste is claimed by two coun- 
tries; they are Italy and 
a. Yugoslavia. 
ce. Egypt. 


My score____. 


b. Ru 


NOVEMBER 14, 1951 


3. IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Fill in the blank in each sentence 
with a word or phrase chosen from 
those in boldface below. Score 4 points 
each, Total 28. 


1. Most of the 16 million Yugoslavs 


earn their living —. : 
2. One of the best places in Yugo- 
slavia to earn a living that way is in 
Dalmatia on the _ vic, Dee. 
3. Many other Yugoslavs earn a liv- 
ing by mining and - a a 
4. What Yugoslavia lacks most is 
- and skilled workers 
to produce and run them. 
5. Yugoslavia also needs more roads 





and railways, power plants, and __ 


6. The dictator of Yugoslavia is 
called 


7. Yugoslavia is the only _ 


— eee COUNtry in the world which 
has Russia and Russian-run countries as 
enemies. 


democratic, iumbering, schools, farm- 
ing, Black, Togo, communist, machines, 
Tito, Adriatic, in factories 


YAy score____ 


4. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 4 points for 
each, Total 8. 


As a result of a recent election, he is 
now prime minister in the country of 


_.. His name is 








= 


My score...._—«- My total score __._ 


- 
" 4.4 
meee eee eae se 


Talking 
Leaves 


| (Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian, was 
born in 1770 in what is now Tennessee. 
He spent 12 years inventing a Cherokee 
alphabet and is the only man ever to 
work out a successful written language 
by himself. He died in 1843.) 


“ggOW do the white men store 
their knowledge on talking 
leaves?” 

The answer to this question puz- 
| zled Sequoyah. Cherokees called 
| paper with writing on it “talking 
! leaves.” They said a written lan- 

guage was a magic secret which only 

white men could master. 
But Sequoyah believed the Chero- 
kees could also set down their lan- 
; Zuage on paper. Once they did, the 

Cherokees would be able to preserve 
forever the wisdom and knowledge 

of their elders. 

j In 1809 Sequoyah began to ask 
; white men to explain written Eng- 
! lish. An Indian friend, who spoke 
! English, served as his interpreter. 
For many weeks a Tennessee 
| hunter tried to teach Sequoyah the 
! English alphabet. Its letters con- 
' fused him. Sequoyah thought that 
each letter was a picture. The letter 
; A looked like a wigwam. B was two 
j horseshoes side by side against a 
j branch. C was a large horseshoe 
| turned sideways. D was a bow with 
| its string pulled far back. 
' Still more confusing, the hunter 
| drew 22 other “pictures”~—and after 
! finishing each one he uttered a dif- 
| ferent sound. 
Once the hunter pointed to a cat 
; and quickly wrote out “CAT.” Then 
the hunter pronounced the word— 
; and confused Sequoyah still more. 
| “Why do these three pictures 
! stand for a cat?” Sequoyah won- 
! dered. “And why is there only one 
sound for them when they are drawn 
! together—yet three different sounds 
; when each picture is drawn alone?” 
Sometimes Sequoyah felt he would 
never understand written English. 
,; But he never gave up studying the 
j alphabet. After several years, he fig- 
| ured this out: 








Here are some of the letters Sequoyah 
invented for sounds in Cherokee. He | 
also used some of our letters, but | 
not for the same sounds that we do. For | 
example, his D sounds like our A. 


*Talk is made up of sounds—many 
different sounds. A single word can 
have one sound or two or more. And 
the sound of one word, even a part 
of its sound, can also be used in a 
different word. There are many, 
many words but much fewer sounds. 
The pictures the white men draw 
represent the words they talk.” 

Sequoyah began to draw a picture 
for every Cherokee word he knew. 
He used his knife as a pencil and 
bark as his paper. But soon he real- 
ized that there were far too many 
Cherokee words—and that no person 
would ever be able to remember 
what word each picture stood for. 

Then he began to draw a differ- 
ent picture for every Cherokee 
sound he knew. Some of his pictures 
were similar to letters of the English 
alphabet. He also invented other let- 
ters, since the Cherokee language 





has more sounds than English. 

His neighbors made fun of him 
when they saw Sequoyah making | 
strange marks on strips of bark. They | 
thought he was wasting his time on | 
child’s play. As years passed, the | 
Cherokees grew bitter toward him. | 
Many said he was casting an evil | 
spell over the entire Cherokee na- | 
tion. | 


SEQUOYAH SUCCEEDS 


But Sequoyah stuck to his work for 
12 years and completed his alphabet | 
in 1821. It consisted of 85 letters, 
each representing a different sound 
of the Cherokee language. He taught 
many Cherokees the alphabet. They | 
in turn taught others. Within a few | 
months many Cherokees learned to | 
read and write. 

In 1827 a Cherokee daily newspa- | 
per came out. Soon the Bible and | 
other books were published in | 
Cherokee. Sequoyah became an hon- | 
ored name among his people. Our 
entire nation honors his name, too. 
The giant redwoods of the west are 
named sequoias after the greatest 
Cherokee of them all. 


Le 











WHILE VISITING |X 
A GOVERNMENT PR 


AMMUNITION WORKS, 
OEPUTY'U.S* ROYAL 
ANO THE BIKE 
CLUB BOYS SEE 
A “MESSENGER” 
DELIVER A 


























THE BOYS TAKE OFF AFTER THE 
PHONY MESSENGER ... WHILE ROYAL 
TAKES OFF WITH THE BOMB! 





DO GLI 
re nti 
a 


“SA 


NOT A SECOND TOO SOON, ROYAL 
TOSSES THE BOMB INTO AN OPEN 
FIELD ~- WHERE IT EXPLODES 
HARMLESSLY... 





WN THE MEANTIME, THE BOYS 
OUT-RIDE THE "MESSENGER; ANO: 


OFFICER--( PUFF) -- 
THAT MAN BACK 
THERE -- TRIED TO 
BLOW UP POWDER 
PLANT--GET Him! 

















SPEEDING! BUT YOU FELLAS 
SURE DESERVE IT FOR 
OUT- RACING THAT SABOTEUR 
ANO HIS BOMB! 


BIKE TIRE 
NEVER THOUGHT I'D EVER \\THAT COUNTS, 
PRAISE ANYBODY 


FOR OFFICER/ AND 
YOu CAN 
ALWAYS 
COUNT ON 
ROYALS 








US. ROVAL 
© 











Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 
UNDERWOOD 


Leader” 


“FAMILY 


KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 
—--_—_—_— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 
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WORDS TO 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


umbrella. Today's umbrellas keep 
us dry. But the word's story hints 
that men of long ago were more in- 
terested in protecting their ladies 
from the sun than from the rain. 

To the ancient Romans, umbra 
was “shade” or “shadow.” Later, 
when the Italians picked up the 
word, they made it ombra. In warm, 
sunny Italy people welcomed shade 
and shadows. To ward off the sun’s 
heat, ladies carried cmbrellas, “little 
shades.” 

We don’t know just when it hap- 
pened, but someone realized that 
these little shades would be fine pro- 
tection against rainy weather. That's 
why we usually carry umbrellas— 
“little shades"—when the sun isn’t 
shining! 


THE WISE 


Does the umbrella situation seem 
confusing? Well, hefe’s a thought 
that will make it even stranger! 

Sunshades are carried by some 
ladies even today. But when these 
small umbrellas are used on suriny 
days—for which they were invented 
—they’re not called umbrellas! We 
call them parasols. We have the 
Italians te thank for this word, too. 

The Italian word was parasole— 
from parare (to ward off) and sole 
(sun). Parasole became parasol in 
French. 

The French people used their 
parasols in sunny weather. Being 
practical people, they chose another 
word for rainy-weather protection. 
When its rains, the French carry 
parapluies—para (to ward off) and 
pluie (rain). 

The French parapluie never 
caught on in English. We continue 
to use parasols when the sun shines, 
the umbrellas in the rain. 

The French did give us another 
para word. The French word chute 
means “fall.” So we have the para- 
chute which “wards off a fall.” 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * iv: this issue are defined hers. 


astronomer (uhs-TRON-oh-mer. Tron 
thymes with on.) Noun. A scientist spe- 
cializing in the study of stars, planets 
and other heavenly bodies. 

foot-candle. A scientific unit for meas- 
uring light. It equals the amount of 
light shed one foot away from a stand- 
ard candle. A standard candle is a can- 
dle of a certain size and quality, decided 
by an international agreement among 
scientists, 

nomad (NOH-mad. Pronounce a as in 
at.) Noun. A person belonging to a 
tribe that has no fixed home. Nomads 
wander from place to place, seeking 
food for themselves and pasture land 
for their flocks. 

replica (REHP-lih-kuh). Noun. An 
exact copy or a very close copy of 
something. 

thatch (Rhymes with hatch.) Noun. 
The covering for a roof, made of straw, 
leaves, or reeds. Thatched is an adjec- 
tive describing such a roof covering. 


Thatch may also be a verb, meaning 
“to cover with thatch.” 

violate (VI-oh-lat. Pronounce i as in 
sigh, a as itt say.) Verb. To disregard, 
to break « treaty or agreement, to break 
in upon. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

‘Belgrade (BEHL-grad or 
GRAD; @’s as in say.) 

Bosnia (BOZ-nih-uh. Pronounce o as 
as in not.) 

Croatia (kroh-AY-shih-uh; ay as in 
say.) 
Dalmatia (dal-MAY-shih-uh; first a as 
in at, ay as in say.) 

Dubrovnik (DOO-brohv-neek; 00 as 
in food.) 

Kalmuck (KAL-muhk; a as in at.) 

Morava (MOH-rah-vah) 

Sequoyah (see-KWOY-uh; oy as in 


behl- 


) 

Slovenia (sloh-VEE-nih-uh or sloh- 
VEEN-yuh.) 

Trieste (tree-EHST) 

Ustashis {OO-stah-shees; 00 as in 
food.) 

Vardar (VAHR-dahr) 

Voivodina (VOY-voh-dee-nah; oy as 
in boy.) 





Short 


ROFESSIONAL boxing is a pretty 

ugly business which contributes zero 
to life, liberty, or the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Every once in a while, however, 
some boxer will come along who'll make 
it.seem a little less grim than it really is. 

Joe Louis is a perfect example. His 
dignity and decency have made him a 
national idol, and given boxing a far 
better name than it deserves. 

And now there’s Chico Vejar. Who's 
Chico? Don’t worry, you'll be hearing 
about him soon. He’s a flashy 140- 
pound boxer, just 20 years old, who's 
lost only one fight in 20 months of pro 
boxing. He has all the equipment of a 
champion, and may well become one 
within a year or two. 

What makes Chico so unusual, how- 
ever, is that he has just as much class 
out of the ring. Chico graduated from 
Stamford (Conn.) High School. last 
June with a 92 per cent average, “kaye- 
ing” a program of five majors—English, 
history, speech, science, and Italian. 

How does a young fellow box and 
make a 92 per cent average at the same 
time? Here’s how Chico did it. His 
average day was spent as follows: Up at 
6. Roadwork (running) for an hour. 
Hour’s nap. Light breakfast. First class 
at 9. Heavy lunch at noon. Out of 
school at 2:25. Train to New York 
(about 40 miles). Workout in gym 
from 4 to 5:30. Train back to Stam- 
ford. Dinner at 7. In bed by 9:30. 

Chico did most of his homework on 
the train. And for relaxation he acted 
in the plays put on by the Stamford 
High School dramatic club. Chico had 
such a nice personality and gift of 
speech that the city superintendent of 
schools sent him on speaking dates to 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other local clubs. 

Chico is now a-freshman at New 
York University, where he is majoring 
in dramatic arts (and boxing at the 

same time). Only one college graduate, 
’ I believe, has ever won a boxing title. 
I refer to Billy Soose, Penn State Col- 
lege grad, who won the middleweight 
championship in 1941. Chico may be- 
come the second college grad in history 
to turn the trick. 


e @ @ Theresa Markiewicz, of Barlett 
H. S., Webster, Mass., wants to know 
“if it’s possible for a World Series team 
to lose a game intentionally in order to 
prolong the Series and thus make more 
money.” 

No, no, a thousand times nay. Even 
if a team thought of dropping a game 
—a crooked trick—it wouldn’t increase 
their “take.” In all World Series, the 


players share only in the proceeds of the 


7 


Shots 


first four games. The Series winners get 
60 per cent; the losers, 40 per cent. 


e @ @ The average student football 
manager is little more than a glorified 
water boy. But not so Larry Chaffers, 
of the U. of Southern California. Larry 
does much more than tote the H,O for 
the powerhouse Trojans. He holds the 
ball for the extra-point attempts. 

Think that’s easy? Well, it isn’t. Any 
coach will tell you that the man who 
holds the ball is just as important as the 
kicker. He must catch the center snap 
and prop it exactly right in one swift 
motion. It’s a specialist's job just as 
much as kicking, passing, and button- 
hole making. 


e @ @ My all-star baseball team didn’t 
make a hit with Thomas Gehman, of 
Woodbridge, N. J. “Your big mistake,” 
he writes, “was picking Eddie Robin- 
son over Ferris Fain at first base. Fain, 
besides leading the American League 
in hitting, was also the best defensive 
first baseman in the game. I also think 
you should have picked Ned Garver as 
one of your pitchers.” 


19 


I admit that I'm probably the only 
expert who chose Robinson over Fain. 
But I just don’t go for “singles” hitters 
like Fain. Not at first base, anyway— 
that’s where need a bomber. 
Though Fain batted .344 for the season, 
he hit just 6 homers and batted in 57 
runs. Robinson, who hit 62 points less, 
clouted 29 homers and batted in 117 
runs. 

Garver was terrific— winning 20 
games for the hopeless St. Louis Browns. 
But I still don’t think he’s a better pitch- 
er than Sal Maglie, Warren Spahn (my 
choices), or three or four others I could 
name. 


e @ e Latest addition to my fan club 
is an 11-year-old terror named Leni 
Schiff, of Wilson Junior H. S., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. Though Leni doesn’t know 
a foul ball from a yo-yo, she reads my 
column faithfully. The reason is simple 
—money. She expects a vast sum of 
money from me on Christmas. 

Leni happens to be my niece. And 
she’s quite a kid. She learned to talk 
at the age of two minutes, and hasn't 
stopped chattering since. Next to talk- 
ing, her favorite sport is pestering. 
(“Please, please, please, put my name 
in your column.”) Since I'm madly in 
love with her, I had to do it. 

—Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





TQ YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


When your feet hurt, your date will know it— 
Because your face will clearly show it. 
































ROME BURNS AGAIN!.. 








It is some 1900 years since Nero, seeking 
a new sensation, put his Imperial City to 
the torch. The first burning of Rome made 
history. Its second burning again makes 
history—motion picture history. 


For as ancient Rome burned again in 
M-G-M's mammoth picturization of “Quo 
Vadis”, the Technicolor cameras caught, in 
awe-inspiring scope, such scenes as the 
screen had never before recorded. 


To bring this epic story of love and faith 
to the screen, with all its sweep and gran- 
deur intact, called for the construction of 
no less than 115 sets, each historically cor- 
rect to the last detail—such as the throne 
room and banquet hall of Nero's palace... 
the vast plaza before it where 15,000 
people could assemble . . . the great Circus 
where Christian martyrs went to hallowed 
death ... block after block of the shops, 
tenements and temples of ancient Rome. 


A cast of 30,000—including 27 top 
principals and 235 other speaking roles— 
had to be selected, costumed and trained. 


In the words of Life and Look Magazines, 
“*Quo Vadis’ is the most colossal movie 
ever!" Soon it will have its World Premiere, 
-—a truly gala entertainment event! 


We would like to send you a 24-page booklet 
telling the entire fascinating story of the production 
of G0 Vadis’, iMlustrated with many full-color 
reproductions of actual scenes. For 7 free copy, 
write “Quo vADIS’, Box 953, Dept. “S’, G P.O., 
New York, N. Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
postage and handling costs 





M-G-M presents 


COLOR BY 





TECHNICOLOR 


NEW MOVIES 


Wi Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
i" fair, Save Your Money. 


“HAN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
(M-G-M). This light-hearted musical is 
set in Paris. George Gershwin tunes 
that have been long-time favorites sup- 
ply the background for some of Gene 
Kelly's spirited clever dances. Kelly 
plays a poor American artist who dances 
his way into the arms of an heiress. 


“//THE LAVENDER HILL MOB 
(J. Arthur Rank). This tongue-in-cheek 
tale relates a roguish plot to lift a mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold bars from the 
Bank of England. The hero—or villain— 
of the piece is a prim, elderly employee 
of the bank. 

Mr. Holland (played by Alec Guin- 
ness) has spent his life building up a 
reputation for honesty. No one guesses 
that his secret ambition is to pull off the 
robbery of the century. He nearly suc- 
ceeds and his methods make for up- 
roarious comedy. 

Mr. Holland’s ideas, of course, are 
not to be taken seriously—except per- 
haps as a take-off on grim crime dramas 
of which the movies are so fond. 


“/WWHEN WORLDS COLLIDE 
(Paramount). In this science-fiction 
yarn, astronomers discover that a new 
planet is about to collide with and de- 
stroy Earth. The plot concerns@he hec- 
tic construction of a rocket which can 
take a handful of survivors to a new 
planet. 

The movie is short on imagination. 
The “super-science” gets bogged down 
in corny romance, and the end of the 
world seems a surprisingly dull busi- 
ness. The new planet which we glimpse 
in the final scene looks like a take-off 
on the worst Technicolor sunset you 
ever saw. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “44 Whistle at Eaton Falls. 
“44 Bright Victory. ~““/The River. 
“HY The Frogmen, ~“/iTake Care 
of My Little Girl. ~“HiTeresa. ev 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “Jim 
Thorpe, All-American. “Saturday's 
Hero, Oliver Twist. “Sealed 
Cargo. @#The Red Badge of Courage 
The Desert Fox. ~~ When I Grow 
Up. “The Basketball Fix. ~Cat- 
tle Drive. #Four in a Jeep. #Mask 
of the Avenger. “Strangers on a Train. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. “Dear 
Brat. “Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell. 
Francis Goes to the Races. “Half 
Angel. 

Musical: 
Riviera. 

Animated Cartoon: “Walt Dis- 
ney’s Alice in Wonderland. 

Puppet Film: “The Emperor's 
Nightingale. 


“Showboat. “On the 


WATER WINGS. Taken by Hermen 
Kobetitsch, P. $. 81, Queens, New York. 


HAPPY KID. By Larry Hansen of Alex. 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


MAN OVERBOARD. Photo by David 
Dickson, River Oaks Sch., Houston, Tex. 








BOYS -/TS FREE / 


“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 
This exciting new book shows how to amaese your frends 
with chemncel mage describes many (aucmating home 
ta tetle of fun thrills end tq future oppor 
tunes for boys who bmw chemastry Special etome 
energy feature Send tay’ 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
62 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown Maryland 





oR ele-facts 


HERE’S A GUN 





Ever twist a wire around a 
termina] in building a radio or 
a scale-model railroad? In tele- 
phone work that little job has to 
be done hundreds of thousands 
of times a day. So, to save time 
and do a better job, our inventors 
came up with this new wire- 
twisting gun. 


Sandra Helem, Colman _ School, 
Chicago, IIl., asks: 


What can a girl do when a boy 
comes to visit her and doesn’t know 
when to leave? 


If a boy drops in unexpectedly, he 
should ask the girl if he is pre a 
anything. If he doesn’t, the girl shoul 
tell him her plans anyway. She may 
say, “I was just wondering what to do | 
with the afternoon. I'm very glad you | 
came.” Or, “I promised Mother I'd go 
downtown with her at three. Why don’t 
you stay until I have to go?” 

If a girl invites a boy to visit her, 
she might say, “Why don’t you come 
over early in the afternoon, around two, 
because I'm going out with my family | 
at five.” Then the boy knows he should 
leave before four-thirty. 

If a boy has beew invited for the 
afternoon, he should go home an hour 
before the girl's family has dinner. If 
he doesn’t know at what time they eat, 
he may ask. Or sounds from the kitchen 
will give him a hint. 

Guests shouid stay long enough to 
prove that they are enjoying them- 
selves. But they should not stay so long 
that their host or hostess has to wonder 
how to get rid of them. 





Here’s a girl at one of our Western good connection. The tight winding 
Electric factories, using the gun. She made with the new gun is really neat. 
pute the wire in the nozzle, slips the Using the gun is better, it’s quicker, ~» 
nozzle over the terminal, and pulls and it’s easier than wrapping the wire 
the trigger. Presto! She's made a by hand! 


Inventing new tools that save time and do the job better is one way the tele- 
phone company works to “be prepared” to serve our country’s defense needs, 
as well as give your family the best possible telephone service at low cost. 


BELL FTELEPHONE sveren(@) 


How should a girl act and what  Gomeatieeatante —_—— 


should she wear on a blind date? : POWFRFUL ° 
As on any other date, a girl should ‘ Midget Motor 


Several girls from Charles Carroll 
Jr. H. S., Westminster, Md., ask: 








try to act and look as natural as 

ible. Because a girl is usually less 
shy than the boy, she should try to 
make him feel comfortable by being 
on time and by telling him a hittle bit 
about herself—her classes, her hobbies, 
etc. 

If a girl does not know what activity 
is planned for the date, she should wear 
a simple dress or skirt and blouse. If 
she wears something that she knows is 
becoming, she'll be able to relax and 
concentrate on having a good time. 








DRIVES MODEL PLANES, BOATS, CONSTRUCTION SETS, Etc. 
WITH AMAZING SPEED! RUNS ON FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES! 


BOYS! MODEL MAKERS! Get this new MIGHTY MIDGET D.C. Electric motor. It's 
a honey! Looks and runs just like « one. Motor is powerful yet measures only 
111% inches; weighs one ounce! Turns up to 6,800 r.p.m.'s. REVERSES in- 
stantly. Motor ie in durable black plastic housing. Comes complete with two 4 
volt batteries in clip holder, gearbox—PLus ten extra gears « 


Gampreent ebete 
pulleys for out your own ratios. No shocks, sparks or shorts. And no trans- 
former is needed. hours of fun. Educational, too! Money back guarantee! 





post 


Runs on Ordinary | Multi-Ratio Gearbox Plus 10 Extra 
Flashlight Batteries Included! Gears on Pulleys! 














age. 
ited. Wri 


WAPERIAL SALES CO., Dept. 
114 East 47 $t., New York 17, N.Y. 


745 





The youngsters know the differ- 
ence! They know that Super- 
Steering Flexible Flyers turn 
twice as sharp as any other type 
without skidding or upsetting . . . 
that they out-class any sled on 
any hill... in speed, control and 
safety. Yes, the youngsters know 
the difference, so avoid disap- 
pointing them. Make sure your 
child’s Christmas sled bears the 
famous flying eagle. 


Airline Safety Runners 
with Streamline Design and Teardrop Deck. 


SUPER-STEERING, 


TL 


Flexible Flyer 


Flexible Fiyer'safull-arcing ,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled 


S. t. ALLEN & CO., INC, 
475 Glenweed Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Write for free Flexible Fiyer Puzzle for fun 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


This big, tall yel- 


low flewer bears 


each you get right. Top score is 76. 


ACROSS 


1. You unlock a door with this. 

4. A beverage similar to beer. 

5. Mystery flower pictured above. 

11. It is (contraction). 

12. The caterpillar is the 

the butterfly. 

13. Vegetable that grows in a pod. 

14, Appear, look as if. 

15. Spot, soil. 

18. Poesessive form of he. 

19. Objective form of she. 
20. Paces, footprints. 
22. Make use of. 
24. Clumsy, stupid people. 
27. Slang word for chum, friend. 
28. The knight of long ago wore a metal 

suit, called , a8 protection. 

29. Thin slivers of wood. 
81. Before. 
82. Uncooked; also, unrefined, unprocessed. 


DOWN 


. Mystery flower represents this state. 
. A fairy, a mischievous sprite. 
8, Scream, shout. , 
5. To drink little by little. 
. An American Indian of certain tribes. 
. A green spot in a desert. 
. Small singing bird, common in U. S. 
. The evening before a holiday. 
. A male sheep. 
. Old-fashioned word meaning “you.” 
. Station where planes land and take off. 
. Height (abbreviation). 
. One who sells. 
. Identical, exactly alike. 


. Everyone has his —— — and downs. 


~Answers this week in Teacher Edition; No- 
vember 28 issue in your edition. 


Solution te last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-map; 4-pine; 5-Maryland; 9- 
ore 10-trio; 11-Is.; 12-seed; 13-no; 14-Co:; 


§-Ben; 16-ape; 18-Al; 1° as; 20- 
7 -echo; 25-fee; Hn a 3 
| 

DOWN: 1-mire; 2-any; 3-pelts; 4-parson; 
5-Maine; 6-are; i-nieces: 8-dodo; 15-black; 


16-agreed; 17- 18-ages; 21-she; 22- 
Power; B-Fred. 21 27-eye. 





No Issue Nex} Week 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday, there will be no November 
21 issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
_ issue will be dated November 











Handy Man 


Mr. Jones: “When anything needs 
fixing around this house, I can always 
take care of it.” 

Mrs. Jones: “You sure can. Last week 
you fixed the cuckoo clock. Now the 
cuckoo backs out every hour, scratches 
his head, and asks, “What time is it?’” 


Jakie Foreman, Monroe School, Omaha, Nebr 


Blackout 


“Why are the medieval centuries 
called the Dark Ages?” 


“Because it was_knight time.” 
Virginia Townsend, Cologne (N. J.) School 


Matheniatjcal Mind 

Teacher: 
Bob?” 

Bob: “Certainly. I'm stuck on every 


problem.” 
Marie Porretto. Walt Whitman Jr.-H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y 


“Are you fond of algebra, 


Foreign Language 
Betty: “I heard you have a new 
baby brother. What’s his name?” 
Jane: “I don’t know. I can’t under- 


stand a word he says.” 
Betty Grace Kenworthy, Box 128, Kenworthy, La 








BOYS 115 FREE / 


Tieceany eth ergeew ene re 
describes many fascinating home 

cana ana fun. thrills end tng future oppor 

nm ag A re Spaced cxemmse | 

energy feature Send toda: 

THE poeres CHEMICAL COMPANY 

122 Prospect A Hager’ 








Full-Time Jobs 
Judge: “What good have you ever 
done for humanity?” 
Prisoner: “Well, I've kept two or 
three detectives working regularly.” 


Richard Keane, St. Peter's School, Riverside, N. J. 


Troubled Birds 
Mama Owl: “I'm worried about 
Junior.” 
Papa Owl: “What's the matter?” 
Mama Owl: “He doesn’t seem to give 
a hoot about anything.” 


Alice Parker, M (Mich.) T 


Limited Vocabulary 


Doctor: “Give me some prepared 
acetyl] derivative of salicylic acid.” 

Druggist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 

Doctor: “Yes, that’s right. I can never 
think of that name.” 


rice MeCosh, Hol 





hip School 





b School, Detroit, Mich. 


Hospitality 
Mrs. Long: “I'm quite a near neigh- 
bor of yours now. I’m living just across 
the river.” 
Mrs. Black: “I hope you'll drop in 


some day.” 
Leonora Draper, BR. B. Fisher School, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Sam: “What business is best when 
things are dullest?” : 
Ted: “Knife sharpening.” 
Joan Rose, Columbus School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Father Knows Bes? 
Mother: “Where is Jimmy this after- 
noon?” 
Dad: “If he knows as much about 
canoes as he thinks he does, he’s canoe- 
ing; but if he knows as much about 





them as I think he does, he’s swim- 
ea Benjamin Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. 


Jane: “Why is a vote of Congress 
like a cold?” 

Betty: “Because sometimes the ayes 
(eyes) have it, and sometimes the noes 


(nose).” 
Donald Yasenyi, A. H. Wilson Bcheol, New Orleans, La 





BHors| 


ptr 


sa 


Build a Model Car 
like this— 


Be Sema Ges cones 


Please 

for 1952. a me the ae = 
membersh inseructions ilding a model. 
All thi will be soot PREE and without obligation to me. 


Name 








" MEMBERSHIP CARDI 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIAI 
PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS! 





























du wie groan 


But you'll never “groan” over the tastiest peanuts ever 
“grown.” That’s PLANTERS, folks—the peanuts that look 
so good, taste so good, and are so good. PLANTERS PEANUTS 
are roasted and salted to the peak of perfection—and they’re 
oven-fresh! Try any of the PLANTERS big three—Planters 
Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or Planters 
Peanut Butter—and see for yourself why so many millions of 
people depend upon PLANTERS for extra energy. 





SAVE PLANTERS BAG) 
WRAPCERS OR LABELS FOR PREMIUMS 





3-7 
Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


your brother keep house together in 
Belgrade. 

8. Please write your addresses on the 
blackboard. 

To THe Teacuer: Letters we have 
received from the boys and girls whose 
stories have appeared in the World 
Friendship Series indicate that they 
have received an enormous number 
(several hundred each) of letters from 
readers cf Junior Scholastic. They 
would like to acknowledge these letters 
and thank the writers, for they have 
greatly enjoyed this show of friend- 
ship. However, it will be impossible for 
them to answer all the letters they have 
received. 


Your Rugged Constitution—Con- 
gress Raises the Money 


lo THe Purms: Can you do this: 

1, Name the sources from which our 
Government gets the money it spends. 

2. Explain how our Government 
spent more than 40 billion dollars in 
1950. 

8. Point out the Constitution’s di- 
rectives for the raising of money. 

4. Define direct and indirect taxes. 

5. Explain what a citizen is doing 
when he pays taxes to the Government. 


Talking Leaves 


A Formal Talk 


To THe Pupts: The story of the man 
who spent 12 years inventing the 
Cherokee alphabet is interesting ma- 
terial for that formal talk assignment 
you have been given. You could use 
the blackboard to explain Sequoyah’s 
thoughts about the letters A, B, ©, D 
and to emphasize important dates in 
the story. And you could ask your audi- 
. ence how many letters there are in dif- 
ferent alphabets—English, Cherokee, 
Hebrew, Greek, German. Be prepared 
to answer your own question. 


Science Projects 


The story about the sun motor could 
lead to an examination of the part which 
the sun plays in our everyday lives. 
Each pupil might be asked to make a 
list of ten things which he uses every 
day and then asked to outline the proc- 
esses which brought this product into 
being, noting the part that the sun 
played all along the way. Pupils should 
also be asked to note the direct effect 
of the sun on their own lives. 

Members of the class who are in- 
terested in photography might be asked 
to explain the significance of: the new 
high-speed film which has been de. 
veloped. They should base their ex- 
planation on the various kinds of films 





WORLD WEEK ( 


school year. Issued 


material for improvement of 


Teacher Edition, 


administrators on request. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
Cer Beet Re pe eee et ee Issued 


used fn grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies, 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC esi Avage bad. gm 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
pera Sagan os a apa aa per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH i. used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
communication ‘skills, 


tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 
school year. Issued monthly, Special low combination rate 
cchesel is qaalina GF Gre ox South tages wih cab ob Ov a 
lastic weeklies. 


containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 


Issued weekly. 


with studertt fea- 


10, 11, 12). Com 
per semester; $1.00 








they themselves have used, starting with 
how film works and progressing to an 
explanation of emulsion speeds, the 
relative advantages of various kinds of 
films, and concluding with possible 


uses of the new film. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute quiz 


1. How do four fifths of the Yugo- 
slavs earn their living? (Farming) 

2. Name two other industries which 
produce products that Yugoslavia sells 
to other countries. (Mining and lum- 
bering) 

3. Name three things that Yugoslavia 
must have to become a modern coun- 
try. (Factories, machines, roads, rail- 
ways, schools, electric power plants, 
skilled workers) 

4. What is the name of Yugoslavia’s 
dictator? (Tito or Josip Broz) 

+ 5. What is the name for the region 
of Yugoslavia which stretches along the 
Adriatic Sea? (Dalmatia or the Dalma- 
tion Coast) 

6. What is the name of the highest 
court in the U. S. (Supreme Court) 

7. Seven hundred homeless Kal- 
mucks will arrive in what country in 
December? (The U. 8S.) 

8. Who is Britain's prime minster? 
(Churchill or Winston Churchill) 

9. How does the U. S. Government 
get most of its money? (From taxes) 

10. What was the name of the In- 
dian who invented the Cherokee al- 
phabet? (Sequoyah) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 22 

tt'ee 12 ee ek Soe ; isestain: 18- 
- “pea; l4-seem; 15- 

his: 19-her; do-steps; 22 ; 24-oafs; 21-pal; 


28-armor; 29 
DO 


6-Ute; Toonste: 8-wren; S-eve: 
thee; 17-airport: 19-ht.; 
soups 
30-Ira 


orem; “_ 
20-seller; 21-same; 
23-sap; 25-for; 26-srs.;' 28-anew: 


Answers to Quiz, p. 16 

1. RAISING THE MONEY: 1-T; 2- 
-F: 5-T: 6-T; Om OP 
WHAT'S inEW?: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a; 


: IN YUGOSLAVIA: 1-farming; 2-Adri- 
at 3-lumbering: 4-machines; 4-schools; 


TO GUIDE YOU: Britain 
Great Britain; Churchill or Winston C urohe 





Too!s for Teachers 


Iceland 
Dee. 5 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: General Information 
on Iceland, Booklets, maps, etc., 1951, 
free, Iceland Consulate, 50 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Around the Year in 
Iceland, by Elizabeth Yates (New 
World Neighbors), 1942, 40¢, A. Whit- 
man & Co., 560 W. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

BOOKS: Iceland; New World Out- 
post, by Agnes Rothery, $3.75 (Viking, 
1948). Iceland Roundabout, by Agnes 
Rothery, $2.75 (Dodd, 1948), Within 
the Circle, by Evelyn Steffansson, $2.75 
(Scribner, 1945). 

ARTICLES: “Our Hot War for Ice- 
land,” by D. V. Gallery, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Apr. 9, 1949. “American Sol- 
dier in Reykjavik,” by L. M. Chovan, 
National Geographic Magazine, Nov. 
1945. 
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Off the Press 


Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y. 312 pp.., 
$3.50. 


Mr. Armstrong, editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a seasoned observer of eastern 
European problems, is under no illusion 
that Tito is a democrat. The realities of 
the Communist split have, however, 
linked Yugoslavia-with the West. Since 
the Yugoslav army “is the only present- 
ly effective fighting force outside the 
Soviet bloc,” our economic and military 
aid to Tito is a good investment, accord- 
ing to Armstrong. 

He has followed in intimate detail 
the Yugoslav resistance to the Nazi in- 
vasion, the Allied support of Tito.over 
Mihailovich, the mounting fury of 
Stalin’s verbal attack on his erstwhile 


comrade, and the gradual alignment of 


Yugoslavia with the West. Most empha- 
sis is given to Tito’s unwillingness to 
subordinate Yugoslavia to Russia's in- 
terests. Tito planned for the industriali- 
zation of his country; whereas, in Sta- 
lin's scheme of things, Yugoslavia was 
to supply food for the Russians and take 
orders from Moscow. A brief synopsis of 
Tito’s early life would also suggest that 
Josip Broz could conduct an orchestra 
with great feeling but never took to 
playing second fiddle. 

The parallel between Tito and David 
in the Biblical story of Goliath is not 
yet complete. The editors of Collier's, 
in their spectacular account of World 
War III (October 27th issue), imagine 
that the new war starts with the at- 
tempted ‘assassination of Tito. Arm- 
strong, too, snggests that Stalin would 
like to remove Tito from the world 
scene. In this book he has made a 
worthwhile contribution to our under- 
standing of the “cold war” in Europe. 


Living Without Hate. Scientific Ap- 
proaches to Human Relations, by A\- 
fred J. Marrow. Harper, N. Y. 269 
pp., $3.50. 


Since physical scientists deal with 
things and social scientists deal with 
people, we cannot expect the science 
of human relations to be carried on in a 
laboratory. You “cannot 
X-ray of a changed attitude,” 


groups 
chapters on changing the food habits of of 


GENERAL EISENHOWER AND DR. McGRATH ON 
EDUCATION 


General Eisenhower has said about education: “To neglect our school 
system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect could well be 
more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable armed 
assault on our physical defenses.” In a recent address, Dr. Earl J. Mo- 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has cautioned that “we must 
keep in the forefront of our thinking the realization that until now, the 
conflict between Communism and Democracy has been one largely of 
ideas and social pressures, not one of full-scale conflict on the field of 
battle. Education is the most effective weapon we have in this world-wide 
conflict of ideas. Uniess we maintain a sound system of education .. . we 
could win the military conflict but lose the cause.” 


—From Textbooks in the Present Emergency. An American Textbook 


housewives, elimination of anti-Semitic 
prejudice among a gang of juvenile de- 
linquents, the effects of interracial hous- 
ing, prejudices of school children, 
breaking down of hostility to hiring 
women over thirty years of age for fac- 
tory work. The results give promise of 
a better world: 

Dr. Marrow, who holds a Ph.D. in 
psychology, has been president of a 
textile company employing a thousand 
people. He has applied the techniques 
of social psychologists to his own busi- 
ness and has been active in encouraging 
experimentation in related fields. School 
administrators may derive much insight 
from this book. 


Capitalism in America: A Classless So- 
ciety, by Frederick M. Stern. Rine- 
hart, N. Y. 119 pp., $2. 


In these few but thoughtful pages, 
Dr. Stern, an economist who left Ger- 
many after Hitler's rise, seeks to dis- 
suade a friend in France from joining 
the Communist Party. A perceptive 
student of American history and con- 
temporary society, he discerns that ours 
is a classless society in the sense that 
special privileges based upon caste 
have been eliminated. He takes up and 
rejects the Marxist thesis that “wealth 
must be created at the expense of the 
workers.” He does not pretend, how- 
ever, that conditions in America are 
uniformly ideal. “Evil men,” he notes, 
“have found their way to wealth and 
power at all times and under all kinds 
of flags and pretenses.” 

Each brief chapter is in the form of a 
letter to his friend, Henry. A strong 
thread which binds the correspondence 
together is the comparison between Eu- 
ropean and American practices. during 
the past three hundred years. None of 
Henry's letters to Dr. Stern are in- 
cluded, but it is clear from the chapters 
in this book that Henry raised questions 
about labor unions in America, purchas- 
ing power, technology, education, social 
security, the Negro, and “imperialist 


warmongering.” Dr. Stern’s answers 
have the human touch. They are well- 
informed and resourceful: A thoughtful 
reader need not worry ahout Henry's 
ultimate decision. 


William Heard Kilpatrick. Trail Blazer 
in Education, by Samuel Tenenbaum, 
with an Introduction by John Dewey. 
Harper, N. Y. 318 pp., $4. 


“It is the last day of school... . If 
every day in the life of a school could 
be the last, there would be little fault 
to find with it.” It is against the kind 
of traditional education which inspired 
this witticism of Stephen Léacock that 
William H. Kilpatrick has devoted most 
of his life. He has been a vigorous lead- 
er in the movement to replace the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum with the proj- 
ect method in which the child is 
prepared for life by meeting problems 
realistically. 

Dr. Tenenbaum, who has taught in all 
branches of the New York City school 
system, was a student of Kilpatrick's at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. Kil- 
patrick has made available to him 
voluminous diaries and letters. The 
book is a sensitive study, ly free 
of educational jargon, in which we 
come to know Kilpatrick from his first 
steps at the age of one to 
hard work at the age of 1 - 
mate personal insights are not by- 
passed in this remarkably fine interpre- 
tation of a great teacher. 


where his classes were so se nm 
that he became known as the “million 
dollar professor”; the severe attacks on 
“progressivism”; and Kilpatrick's abid- 
ing faith in democracy at the age of 
eighty. The book will help to remove 
the haze which has surrounded some of 


Kilpatrick's, ideas. 


Howarp L. Hurwirz 





